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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CULTURE OF WHEAT.....No. IV. 

We now approach the important inquiry, 
whether any thing, and if any thing what can be 
done to secure wheat from the blight, so fur as 
this blight is connected with the weather. Mere 
conjectures in agriculture can attract only the ig- 
norant, the creduleus, and the uninitiated. But 
we shall rest only in conclusions plainly deducible 
from observation and experience. 

Early sowing, from the best observation which 
I have made of the wheat crops, which have come 
under my notice, from the united and decided 
opinion of the British wheat-growers, and from 
many American authorities, is to be strongly ad- 
vised. ‘The reason is obvious. The wheat crop 
should be as far advanced in the spring as possi- 
ble, that it may perfect its seed before the hot and 
sultry weather usual in July. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Ferry, in the N. E. 
Farmer of the 7th ult. says, ** The white flint or 
bald wheat, being about ten days later than the 
bearded wheat, was badly blasted, while the latter 
is generally good, 

Jeremiah Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford, Conn. 
in 1798 writes, ‘* In my other field all the crops 
were good and fit for the sickle from the Ist to 
the 16th July, except one piece of two acres in a 
stiff moist clay after Indian corn, put into the 
ground the Ist November; this was very much 
shrunk. In an adjoining field of pasture ground 
were many barberry bushes, which might have 
been the cause of this blast; but I aim satisfied it 
will not do well to put this wheat in the ground 
after the middle of October; that whicl: was sown 
early in September was the best.* 

James Hillhouse, Esq. of New Haven, Conn. in 
1797 writes, *¢ The Virginia wheat headed ten or 
fifteen days earlier than the other, was ripe sooner, 
and when harvested was plump: the other was 
almost ruined by blast, and where separated from 
the early wheat by a furrow only, the blast was as 
great as in any part of the field This lastremark 
deserves particular attention. These two gentle- 
men are of the highest authority. 

Justin Ely, Esq. of West Springfield, whose 
crop was before referred to, remarks in speaking 
of his wheat crop, ‘‘It ripened so early as to be 
harvested a few days sooner than any crop of rye 
in the vicinity ; to this circumstance of its ripen- 
ing thus early before the nights get to be warm, is 
imputed the security of this kind of wheat from 


blasting. This crop equalled 36 bushels to the 
acre. <A single acre produced more than forty 


bushels. 
bushel. 
The English authorities are to the same point. 
An English writer, as far back as the year 1681, 
{as quoted by Sinclair) says, the sowing of wheat 
early hath been esteemed, and doubtless is, the 
best remedy against mildews, by which means the 
wheat will be filled in the ear before they fall, and 
your increase will be much more: as for curiosity’s 
sake, wheat was sown in all the months of the 
year: that sown in July produced sich an in- 


The average weight 64 Ibs. to the 





* Mass. Agr. Papers, for 1799. 


t Ibid , p. 74. 
t Ibid, for 1803, p. 73. ve 





Many oler 
authorities equally decisive, and results of actual 


crease, that it is almost incredible.” 


experiments and long observation might be quoted, 
but I fear being tedious. 

In the next place high manuring, especially the 
year of sowing the wheat is not advisable ; be- 
cause when the growth is very luxuriant the grain 
is more liable to lodge, which always exposes it 
to injury; the air has a less free circulation among 
it, which occasions it to retain moisture longer ; 
and its luxuriance may be supposed to render it 
more liable to disease, as the full and crowded 
habit of the bon vivant, the gross and corpulent, 
renders them much more liable to acute, violent, 
and fatal disorders than the man of a more thin, 
abstemious, and moderate habit. 
such men are found peculiarly susceptible of dis- 
ease, and are commonly the first victims. 

As to the particular manure to be applied to the 
crop and the proper time of applying it, there is a 
great variety of practice, and with almost equal 
success; some giving it to the preceding crops, 
and others applying it to the crop itself. I shall 
suggest no theory of its operation; facts are all 
that are important; mere speculations in matters 
of practical science are often much worse than 
useless. Nature envelopes her hidden operations 
by a veil of mystery, which man’s sagacity at- 
tempts in vain to raise. We soon reach the bar- 
rier beyond which all is utter darkness; and no 
finite mind can penetrate. 

In regard to the suggestion of your most re- 
spectable correspondent B. that our primitive soil 
is deficient in the specific food of the wheat plant, 
which he gives merely as theory, I can only say, 
the proof is wanting. As it respects likewise your 
own positive assertion, that lime is indispensable 
to the wheat crop, or “ that without lime or some 
alkaline substitute, a wheat crop must fail, though 
with it, it may fail,” accustomed as I am to respect 
the intelligent authority from which this declara- 
tion emanates, I must still demur, because the 
proof is wanting. The conjecture of the most re- 
spectable writer, Agricola, of Nova Scotia, that 
lime js as necessary to form the wheat as it is to 
form the shell of the egg, is certainly very amus- 
ing; but I believe after all it is mere moonshine. 
Where is to be found a chemical analysis of wheat, 
either the grain or the straw? Perhaps you can 
assist me in a search, which I have made in vain. 
What is the proof that lime is an important con- 
stituent either of the straw or the grain of wheat ; 
and if it exists at all, in what preportion and how 
compounded ; and does it more exist there than in 
Indian corn, where it is found in a very small pro- 
portion, according to Dr. Gorham’s analysis, in the 
form of a phosphate.t 


In all epidemics 





* Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 141 Appendix. 

t By the Editor. We did not rely on the authority of Agri- 
cola alone when we stated that we believed lime to be indis- 
pensable for the production of wheat; but quoted Anderson, 
see N. E. Farmer, vol. xii. p. 38 ; Dickson, ib. p. 38; Grisen- 
thwaite, ib. p. 46, and Loudon, ib. p. 38. With regard to lime 
being found in wheat by analysis, we can at present place our 
hands on the following authorities only, though we think others 
may be adduced : 

Sir Humphry Davy in speaking of Phosphate of Lime, says, 
“Tt forms the greatest part of calcined bones. It exists in most 





[am pertectly apprized of the value of lime as 
a manure ; and of the faet that certain fields after 
its application have borne good crops of wheat, 
which before were incapable of producing it. But 
in spite of all the fine-spun theories which have 
been invented on the subjeet, the true mode of its 
operation is as much concealed as the actual process 
of digestion in the human stomach, and the vari- 
ous divisions and dispositions of the food after it 
is received into this seeret, complicated, and won- 
derful laboratory. 
been applied with extraordinary success, there are 


If in many instances lime has 


others in which it has produced no apparent effect; 
and many in which its efleets have been positively 
The English writers 
speak of the application of one hundred, three 
hundred, and even seven hundred bushels to the 


and permanently injurious, 


acre. ‘These are remarkable quantities compared 
with any thing to which we are accustomed ; and 
the application of a mere sprinkling to the seed, 
or as Anderson remarks, of a thousandth part of 
the weight of the seed to an acre, seems very tri- 
fling and insignificant.’ 

{y > Brown of Markle, says, * the propriety of ap- 
plying lime on old arable lands has been question- 
ed, and with much justice by the most part of 
practical agriculturists, and their doubts on that 
head are confirmed by the fullest experience.} He 
adds, that after having been in the regular habit of 
applying considerable quantities of lime for above 
thirty years, indeed few of the profession have 
used more of this useful article, that in the ma- 


jority of cases the application has been highly bene- 


ficial, changing im a manner the very nature of 
the soil, and causing it to produce the most abun- 
dant crops, Whereas in others it has been alto- 
gether useless, and in some instances followed by 
mischief instead of benefit. Strong loams and clays 
require a full dose to bring them into action, such 
soils being capable of absorbing a great quantity of 
calcareous matter. Lighter soils, however, require 
less time to stimulate them, and may be injured 
by administering a quantity that would prove 
moderately beneficial to those of a heavy nature.” 





excrementitious substances, and is found both in the straw and 
grain of wheat,” &¢—Lec. vii. p. 299, N. York ed 

‘Several of the earthy and alkaline matters exist very fre- 
quently amongst the materials of vegetables. Silex is found in 
almost all their ashes. Alumine exists inthem. Lime is much 
more abundant in them, and is found especially combined in the 
sulphuric, phosphoric, or carbonic acids.’’—Nicholson’s Four- 
croy, vol. viii. p. 137. 

* Dr. Anderson’s expressions are “‘ Perhaps the proportion of 
calcareous matter did not, in this case, amount to more than 
one thousandth part of the whole, yet the qualities of the soil 
were thereby totally altered, insomuch that though before the 
application of that dressing, the soil was incapable of producing 
wheat at all, it was found at all times afier that period well 
adapted for the raising of this crop. Nature nas iormédl Dany 
soils with a similar proportion of calcareous matter, blended 
imperceptibly in them, over large districts of land.” Anderson’s 
Recreations, vol. i. p. 16. We believe that Dr. A. by “one 
thousandth part of the whole” meant a quantity equal to one 
thousandth part of the mould or earth within reach of the roots 
of the plants. Larger quantities might be beneficial as manure, 
or a constituent of the soil, but a little was indispensable to form 
a constituent of the wheat plant, which, if our theory is correet, 
cannot be perfected without a portion of lime. 


t Treatise on Rural Affairs, vol. i, p. 418. 
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The opinions of such an experienced and intelli- 
gent cultivator as this show how hazardous would 
be the indiscriminate application of lime to vari- 
ous soils, valuable as the manure is admitted to be 
where it may be properly applied. 

{(?Sir Humphry Davy remarks, that ** when a 
soil deficient in calcareous matter contains much 
soluble vegetable manure, the application of quick 
lime should always be avoided, as it either tends 
to decompose the soluble matters by uniting to 
them carbon and oxygen, so as to become mild 
lime ; or it combines with the soluble matters, and 
forms compounds having less attraction for water 
than the pure vegetable substance.” Then again 
he adds, ** Lime should never be applied with ani- 
mal manures unless they are too rich, or for the 
purpose of preventing noxious effluvia. It is in- 
jurious when mixed with any common dung, and 
tends to render the extractive matter absolutely in- 
soluble.” 

Such are the opinions of most competent judges 
on the aise of lime, of whose extraordinary value 
as a manure or stimulant to the soil there is no 
question ; and such opinions render us cautious 
in regard to its indiscriminate application, or in 
coming to the conclusion that it is indispensable 
in all cases to the successful culture of wheat. 

Let us now come to the fucts in the case. Mr. 
Pomroy has never applied any lime to his grounds 
or seeds in any form. Mr. Arms none. Mr. Wads- 
worth none. Mr. Hillhouse none. The great 
Springfield crop had none. Mr. Justin Ely speaks 
of sprinkling his seed with lime, using about eight 
quarts to a bushel, though his first crops were 
sprinkled with gypsum, which is generally con- 
sidered of no advantage to wheat. Col. Wilson 
merely sprinkled his seed: this did not, however, 
secure it from blight. Mr. Leavitt sprinkled his 
seed, and applied about five bushels of air slacked 
lime to an acre: this wheat, however, suffered 
considerably from blight. Mr. Wells sprinkled 
none upon his seed, but spread about two hogs- 
heads upon his winter wheat in the spring. He 
says, however, he is not sensible of any advantage 
from it. 

Mr. Wells states another fact, which bears upon 
this matter very strongly. He had been accus- 
tomed to sow spring wheat for years; but not well 
satisfied with the kind which he had usually sowed, 
he procured a bushel of wheat the last spring from 
store, very highly extolled, and sowed it by the 
side of some of his own spring wheat, known 
generally as Leghorn wheat. Upon the land on 
which his store wheat was sown he put on a very 
considerable dressing of lime the last spring ; but 
he assures me that the produce of this land was 
not nearly so good as that which lay at the side of 
it, on which he sowed his Leghorn wheat, and 
upon which no lime had been placed. 

My own experience this year indicates a similar 
result. On 11th April, I sowed a piece of spring 
wheat on some of the best alluvial land on my 
farm. The most westerly strip through the piece 
containing about 45 rods, was first manured with 

coarse barn manure, and then limed ; 2 hogsheals 
of lime having been slacked and spread as evenly 
as possible with shovels from the cart. The seed 
was washed in brine, and sprinkled with lime, and 
sowed at the rate of two bushels to an acre. The 


second strip next easterly to the above was manured 
with barn manure, spread after ploughing, harrow- 
ed and sowed with one bushel of the same wheat, 
upon which melted tallow was first poured, and 
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then the seed, after being well coated with tallow, 
well adapted to furnish nitrogen, sprinkled with 
lime: quantity of land about 83 rods. The next 
strip easterly, containing about one acre, was ma- 
nured with barn manure spread, the seed washed 
in brine, and then sprinkled with lime, and sowed 
at the rate of two bushels to the acre. Now 
the result was that the produce of the first two 
pieces was not, judging from the appearance and 
the number of shocks, even half equal to the land 
on which no lime was spread. No apparent ad- 
vantage was derived from the tallow applied ; but 
the germination of the seed was considerably de- 
layed by it. I know no difference in the aspect or 
condition of these three pieces of land other than 
what is stated, excepting that on the two former 
pieces Indian corn was grown the last year, on the 
latter potatoes. There is little doubt that potatoes 
are more favorable to wheat than Indian corn ; but 
whether the difference in the produce is ascriba- 
ble to the potatoes preceding the crop, or the ap- 
plication of lime, others from the above facts can 
form an opinion for themselves. The ground was 
very foul with cadluc, a most troublesome weed in 
our meadows. 

Wm. Wells, Esq. above referred to, is one of 
our most experienced and intelligent farmers. The 
land on which his winter wheat was raised, yield- 
ing 25 bushels to the acre, has been tilled, con- 
stantly with the exception of one year, for forty 
years. ‘The year before the last it was in Indian 
corn; the last year in oats. For wheat, it was 
last fall manured with twenty-two loads drawn by 
one yoke of oxen of light strawy barn manure. 
He applied one load of leeched ashes to a part of 
the field. On this the growth of straw was more 
luxuriant ; but he thinks there was no superiority 
in the yield of grain. For corn it has been ma- 
nured in the hill. Mr. Wells’ opinion is entitled 
to great consideration. He has every year, for 
many years, cultivated wheat. He attributes its 
failure in many cases to our open winters, which 
have prevailed more since the country became 
cleared than formerly. 

I submit the above observations and facts, Mr. 
Editor, to your consideration, I have no ambition 
to establish any theory ; but am anxious to make 
only such deductions as facts will warrant. High- 
ly as lime is to be esteemed as a manure, and its 
extraordinary value has been long since incontro- 
vertibly established, yet it is apparent, that its ap- 
plication is not to be indiscriminately recommend- 
ed; and that it is indispensable with us to the 
raising of wheat, and its deficiency in our soil 
the great cause of the failure of our wheat crops, 
are positions which in my humble opinion need 
confirmation. There is good reason to believe 
that our soil is not ill adapted to the growth of 
this valuable grain; that with ordinary care and 
labor it will succeed as often with us as in most 
other countries; and though the usual product 
may not in the opinion of many justify the expense 
and labor of cultivation, yet it is gratifying to 
believe that even in this matter New England 
has within itself the ample means of indepen- 
dence. Hi. C. 
Meadowbanks, Deerfield, Aug. 26, 1833. 








FARMING. 
Windsor, (Conn.) Aug. 29th 1833. 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esg.—Dear Sir, In the North- 
ampton Courier of July 31st, 1833, which has ac- 








interest an article on agriculture copied from the 
N. E. Farmer, dated Westborough, 1833, signed 
Samuel Chamberlain, and stating an account of the 
productions of a farm for one year, the sum total 
of which, including dairy, beef and pork amounts 
to $2394,474. 

Giving publicity to the skilful and successful 
management of farms, and extraordinary produc- 
tions in agriculture, has a happy tendency in exci- 
ting in others a spirit of laudable emulation, and 
extending the boundaries of agricultural science 
and rural economy. 

On subjects so interesting to the community, it 
is believed many agricultural gentlemen, practical 
farmers, have been too sparing of their talents and 
of their ink, in laying before the public, results of 
their improvements and successful experiments, 
accompanied by their own reasonings and remarks. 

Had Mr. Chamberlain gone more into detail in 
the description of the farm and stock, quantity of 
land and method of cultivation, manuring, &c. age 
of the swine when slaughtered, and every other im- 
portant particular, which contributed to so great a 
product, his account would have been read with a 
deeper interest, and been better calculated to afford 
instruction and benefit to others. 

Considerations of this character, suggested to my 
mind by the perusal of Mr. C.’s account will, I 
hope, serve as an apology for communicating to 
you a statement of facts relative to a small section 
of the farm owned by Gen. Charles Jencks, at 
Warehouse Point, East Windsor, a gentleman with 
whom for many years I have been acquainted. 

Having business which led me to that place on 
Monday last, and feeling an inclination to view the 
premises in question, I called on Mr. J. who with 
his usual politeness, gratified my curiosity in walk- 
ing over his grounds.—From him and from others 
now employed in his service, all entitled to the 
fullest credit, accompanied by my own view, so 
far as relates to present appearances, I am prepar- 
ed to present the following account. 

Woad produced last year on 5 acres of ground, 
12 tons. 

Tobacco planted this year, 31 acres. 

Teazles cropped this year, 8 acres. 

Woad seed collected on somewhat less than half 
an acre of ground, 100 bushels measured.—On 
the same ground is now standing a heavy crop of 
tobacco. The growth oftobacco on the whole 31 
acres is unusually large, and is estimated by com- 
petent judges of the article, to yield not less than 
one ton to the acre when cured and ready for the 
market.—His tobacco sheds on the premises are 
of the following dimensions, viz:-— 

One of 102 feet by 30—3 stories high. 
70 18—3 


” 9 ” 99 ” re) 
” 9 62 ” #99 24—3 2 ” 
7” 9 60 ”» 99 40—4 ” ” 
” 9 38 ” 9 40—3 ,, ” 


and one other erected the present season in the 
form of an L, 667 feet long and 24 broad, 3 sto- 
ries high. 

The whole amounting to 899 feet in length with 
their various widths and heights.—AIl these are 
supposed to be but barely sufficient to contain for 
curing the present crop, the cutting of which is this 
day begun. One fact connected with the raising 
and finishing the long shed, of the truth of which 
I was assured by the master-workman, is deserving 
of particular notice—namely, that during the whole 
time of performing that labor no ardent spirit was 





cidentally fallen in my way, I have read with some 


furnished to any person employed in it. 
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has now 87 shoats about 3 months old, weighing 
from 30 to 80 Ibs. each, 80 of which he wishes to 
sell. These are 3, 4 and 4 breeds crossed with 
the Spanish breed imported “eg this neighborhood 
two years since from Malaga. This breed, where 
known is esteemed iagahae to any other in the 
United States. 

My limited knowledge of the value of the differ- 
ent articles of produce here mentioned, forbids my 
presuming to offer any estimate, but nove will hes 
itate in awarding a premium of credit so justly due 
to the skill and enterprise of this distinguished ag- 
riculturist and rural economist. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Samvuet Wooprvrr. 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OF FRUIT AT THE MASS. 
SOC. ROOMS. 
Saturday, Sept. 7, 1833. 

Twe exhibition of fruits which took place this 
day was very fine, particularly the pears. 

‘Apples. A basket of large red apples from Oli- 
ver Johnson, Sterling. Fine sweet apples for 
baking, from H. Cowing, jun. Roxbury. An ap- 
ple of fine flavor, called the Coach Whip, by Henry 
Sheaf, Esq. Summer Pearmain, remarkably good, 
by E. M. Richards, Dedham. Porter apples, a fine 
basket of which were presented for the horticul- 
tural dinner, by Lawson Buckminster, Framing- 


EXHIBITION 
HORT. 


ham. Gloria Mundiapple, by H. Cowing, jr. Rox- | 
bury. 
Pears. By P.B. Wotey of Cambridgeport, fine | 


specimens of the Bartlett and Bergamot pears ; the | 


particular name of the latter lost. By John oa 
Esq. of Roxbury, the Rambour d’ete. By 8 
Shurtleff of Boston, the Rouselette de Rhei ims 
pear. By John Heard, Jr. Esq. fine specimens of | 
Williams’ Bonchretien, (c called the Bartlett,) Sugar, | 
and Harvard pears. By Mr. Hanners, a Frene h | 
pear from his garden, name unknown. By 
Enoch Bartlett, Esq. two specimens of pears, good 
and fair, names unknown. By J. H. Billings, Rox- 
bury, pears of large size and good flavor, name 
unknown. By Joseph Morton, Esq. Milton, 
seedling pear, a great bearer worth cultivating. 
The Committee gave it the name of Morton Seed- 
ling. 
Peaches. 
ton, seedling peach of large size. 
Stetson; Waltham, seedling peaches. 
liam Kenrick, Newton, Washington free 
very fine flavor and great bearer ; Van 
fine flavor ; Mignonne peach, 
By C. Cowing, Roxbury, 


By Miss Watson, Charter-strget, Bos- 
By Mr. Joseph 


peach, 
Zandv’s peaches, 
beautiful and good, 


Oldmixon, Red Rareripe, and Princess Charlotte, | 


from Hartford, very fine. By James Eustis, South 
Reading, five varieties of peaches, fair, By Law- 
son Buckminster, Framingham, English Rareripes, 
By E. Vose, Dorchester, two varie- 
ties of peaches. By Thomas Mason, Charlestown 
Vineyard, the Royal Alberge, Gross Mignonne, 
Royal George, Royal Kensington, Royal and Belle- 
garde peaches, 

NVectarines. By Thomas Mason, the Elruge. 
By Ex-President Adams, Quincy, five Nectarines, 
seedlings. 

Plums. By R. Manning, Salem, the Spanish 
Damask, Red Pedrigon, for drying, and Bleecker’s 
German Gage plums, latter very fine. By P. B. 
Hovey, Cooper’s large red plum, superior. By 


good peach, 


By Mr. Wil- | 


stone | 


In addition to the stock on his farm Gen. Jencks- Ira Burnham, “gg “plum for premium, from “the | 


garden of the Hon. J. Hunnewell. 


Nuts. A nut resembling a filbert, from James 
Brown, West Cambridge. 


Per order of the Committee, S. A. Suurtierr. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


Davin Hageerston, Society’s Garden, Mount 
Auburn—Amonobium alatuin, /®nothera densi 
| flora, do. Lindleyana, Schizanthus pinnatus, Mo- 
‘lope malacoides, Dracocephalum moldavica, do. 
var, albiflorum, Thunbergia alata: Dahlias—Coc- 
cineas superb, Nuttallii, Vulcan, Prince Leopold, 
Rainbow, Double Buff, Florabundanana, Hurd’s 
Favorite, Scarlet Turban, &c. 

Wm. Kenrick, Newton, Roses—Star formed 
Noisette, Noisette, Champney’s blush cluster, 
| Grandval or Hermite, Undulata, Pourpre obscure, 
Belle Italiene, &c. &c. : Tradeses antia blue red 
| and white, Larkspur grandiflora and other varie- 
ties Phlox var., Asters, Helianthus multiflora, Mal- 
va rosea, Verbascum, Nasturtium, Balsams, Gilli- 
flowers, nothera frazeri, Honeysuckles, Corcho- 
rus japonica, Dracocephalum, Rudbeckia purple 
and yellow, Bignonia radicans and grandiflora, 
Snowberry. Also, 14 varieties of beautiful Al- 
theas, of different shades: varieties of Dahlias. 

S. Warker, Roxbury—Matricaria parthenium, 
China aster, Funkia subcordata, Salvia splendens, 
| Amaranthus tricolor, Gomphreua globosa, Zinnia 
elegans, Euphorbia, Chiococea, Scabiosa atropur- 
| purea, Asclepias tuberdsa, Helianthus flore pleno, 
Dracocephalum virginianum, Delphinium elatum, 
Grandiflorum, Sinensis, Veronica virginica, Sibe- 
rica, Verbena aubletia, ‘Tradescantia virginica, Al- 
| ba, Mesembryanthemum, Althea frutex, Iberis gib- 
| raltarica, Alba, Coreopsis auric umn, Tinetoria, 
"| Lanceolata, P blox paniculata, &c. &c. : Dahlias— 
| Hall’s mogul, Coccinea speciossissima, Colvill’s 
perfecta, Foster’s incomparable, Squbb’s pure yel- 





| 





| 
| 
| 





| low, Walker’s Mary Louisa (seedling), Wells Royal 
iL Hee. Dennisii, Le Brilliant, Romulus, 
Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, 14 va- 


rieties of Dahlias, with other kinds of Gowers. 
Cuarces M. Hovey, Cambridgeport, fine speci- 
mens Callistema multiplex, &e. 
| Messrs. Winsuip,a collection of flowers, among 
| which were the following kinds—Dracoce phalum 
ispeciosa, Achillea ptarmica, Fumaria virginica, 
| Cucubalus behem, Spirea stipulacea, Phlox caro- 
| lina, do. Seabra, de. seretina, Eu- 
| phort ‘ia corolata, Saponaria officinalis, Asclepias 
fruticosa, and curasivica, Nepeta variegata. 
of Horticultural Productions, 
| has not been surpassed, if equalled by any former 
| weekly display. In the flower department, Messrs. 
| Haggerston, Walker, Kenrick, Mason, and Hovey, 
and showed fine 
| specimens of splendid flowers to the gratification 
of those present, particularly the ladies, who sanc- 
tioned by their presence the exhibition, and the 
refined taste and excellent judgment evinced by 
them will doubtless have a tendency to stimulate 
the practical horticulturist to greater exertion. 
And we confidently hope further to enlist in Flora’s 
cause the courtesy of him who 


Suaveolenus 


| The Exhibition 


| Were conspicuous competitors, 


“ Learns of the little Nautilus to sail, 
Spreads the thin web to catch the driving gale ,’ 
and who unfurls the star-spangled banner in foreign 
climes, to bring home from the shade unseen the 
sweet flower, to impart its fragrance on his native 
home. By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman. 











Mr. Joshua Child of Boston, ‘Mr. Joseph Stetson 
of Waltham, and Mr. C harles M. Hovey of Cam- 
bridge, were elected Members of the Society. 

The Annual Celebration will take place on 
Wednesday the 18th inst. The following gentle- 
men constitute the Committee of Arrangements : 
Zebedee Cooke, Jr. E. Vose, 8. A. Shurtleff, Da- 
vid Haggerston, Jonathan Winship, E. M. Rich- 
ards, B. V. French, G. W. Pratt, Robert Manning, 
E. A. Story, Enoch Bartlett, Wim. Kenrick, Samuel 


Walker. 





WORCESTER MANUAL LABOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tue Committee for superintending the arrange- 
ments of the premises for the organization and 
operation of this proposed school, is composed of 
the following gentlemen :—Isaac Davis, Esq. of 
Worcester, Joseph White, Esq. of West Boylston, 
Otis Corbett, of Worcester, Col. Edward 
Phillips, of Sturbridge, and Rey. Otis Converse, 
of Grafton, ‘They have purchased a tract of land 
of about 60 acres, embracing a beautiful elevation 
in the southern part of the village, on the Brook- 
field road. A three story house, of wood, with 
out buildings, has been erected, and is in progress 
towards completion, for the use and occupancy of 
the steward, who will board all the pupils in his 
family. The academic building will stand on a 
line with the steward’s house, in the rear of an en- 
closed square, about twenty rods from the street; 
and will be 60 feet by 42, and 3 stories high; the 
basement story of stone, and the two stories above 
of brick. The entrance to be through a retreating 
vestibule in the centre of the front, shaded by a 
portico of the Doric order, resting on four pillars 
24 feet in diameter and 21 feet shaft, and fluted. 
On each side of the vestibule there will be private 
rooms for the accommodation of the Instructors, 
The school room will be 60 feet by 30, lighted by 
windows in the rear and ends of the building. and 
will afford accommodation for 150 students, The 
plan of the grounds embraces reserved lots for the 
erection of such shops as may be necessary to carry 
into effect the system of manual labor, and other 
buildings that may be required for the convenience 
and accommodation of the school. Although this 
school will owe its existence maiuly to the liberal- 
ity and energy of the Baptist denomination, yet 
we assure the public that there will be nothing sec- 
tariay in its character, The Committee will ex- 
pend about $12,000 before the first of April next, 
when it is expected that the school will be opened. 
An act of incorporation will be obtained at the next 
session of the Legislature ; the school be placed 
under the control of trustees ; and the course of 
study, government, and discipline, be established 
on broad and liberal principtes.—Worcester Egis. 


Esq. 





4 splendid Animal. There is now exhibiting in 
Portland (Me.) a bull, seven years old, weighing 
3,500 Ibs. He measures 11 feet 9 inches from his 
nose to his tail, girts 9 feet, and is 5 feet 8 inches 
in height. He is of the improved short horned 


Durbain breed. 





Hair Restorative. It has been ascertained that 
the daily application of salt will restore hair to the 
heads of those, who, from fever or other causes, 
may have suffered its loss. The constant appli- 
cation of salt has been found to give strength, and 
luxuriance to hair which was falling off, and caus- 
ing rapid baldness. This is a simple and cheap 
remedy worth trying.—Domestic Ecyc. 
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From the Boston Courier. 
Dr. WATERHOUSE on MALIGNANT CHOLERA. 


A pustic caution should not be construed a 
public ararm. I know not a single case of malig- 
nant cholera in Massachusetts the current year, nor 
do I believe that there is a single case of it in all 
New-England. The vigilant and wary cily of Bos- 
ton is reaping the reward of its prudence in point 
of cleanliness, and I believe, sobriety. Neverthe- 
less it may not be amiss to give a cautionary hint 
at this season, as it regards the young and the 
thoughtless on an apparently trivial subject, which 
depends more on the care of parents than on the 
the vigilance of the public authorities. T allude to 
the eating of fruit in an unripe state—fruit in its 
crude, half finished state. We include under this 
head green coru, green apples, pears, melons and 
cucumbers. x 

I am often asked—* Dr. is such and such a 
fruit wholesome ?” I answer ‘ yes, every vegeta- 
ble carried to market is wholesome, eaten at a 
proper time of its growth, or, if it grows under 
ground, prepared by fire in a proper manner.” 
We have a little loaf of bread growing a few inches 
under ground, in vast plenty every where, from 
Nova Scotia to South America, whence it origin- 
ally came, with neither useless core, husk or shell, 
with only a thin skin to keep out the dirt—all the 
rest being a roll, or small loaf of bread ready pre- 
pared for the embers, the pot, or the even; for 
who can eat a raw polalo? or earth-apple, as the 
French call it. 
disagreeable acrimony of this now universal fruit, 
by roasting, baking, or boiling, when it becomes 
the wholesome food of millions. The same prin- 
ciple should be applied to pumpkins and squashes, 
and I should think to cucumbers; certainly to raw 
corn. I do not say that holy water, but holy fire 
must pass through them all, to make them salu- 
brious. 

Speaking generally, men are preserved in health 
by eating wholesome vegetables. Aud what is meant 
by a wholesome vegetable ? I answer, a vegetable 
that is entirely, or wholly ripened, and thoroughly 
finished, by the operation of the sun and air if sus- 
pended in the atmosphere; or else, as in the 
potato, ripened or forwarded by aid of fire; by 
the art of man—the only cooking animal in crea- 
tion. Esculent vegetables, that are fully ripe, are 
pronounced wholesome, because Nature or Provi- 
dence, two words for the same idea, has completed 
the process in open sunshine, as in the grape, 
which no one ever thought of boiling. But expe 
rience has taught man to expedite ripeness by skil- 
fully managing the operations of fire, in a dry or 
fluid form, as in cooking potatoes, apples, or green 
corn, by which they are changed, or ripened at 
once, so that the article which was crude and im- 
perfect, becomes wholesome by that process. 

An apple, therefore, plucked from the tree in a 
green state, is imperfect and but half-cooked, and 
every delicate stomach rejects it, and is disposed 
to rid itself of it by a sense of nausea or pain. 
But the stomachs of most young people are made 
to surmount almost every thing taken into them, 
yet rarely without some injury. Every growing 
or unripe fruit, has a vegetative life of its own, 
which protects it at first from the solvent power 
of the gastric fluid, as in eating green gooseberries 
or currants, and some other green fruit ; and this 
ill treatment of the stomach and intestines, mani- 
fests itself to the patient; yet is often surmounted 


We correct in a few minutes, the 








mosphere. But when changed from that to a 
choleric constitution of the surrounding air, a sin- 
gle green apple, an ear of corn—a morsel of indi- 
gestible flour-pastry, may become the exciting cause 
of cholera ; and, from a peculiar and inscrutable 
state of it, may assume the Asiatic type of malig- 
nancy. He who feeds on flesh, uses a food already 
assimilated to our nature. It is in harmony with 
our bodies ; but he who takes into his digestive 
organs a vegetable, must destroy that vegetable 
quality, and approximate it to the animal juices ; 
and the process of animalization in a languid stom- 
ach is rarely performed without disturbance ; and 
that molestation invites cholera, when there exists 
a choleric constitution of the atmosphere. Hence 
the reader may perecive what a seemingly trifling 
substance may turn the balance of health in a fas- 
tidious stomach, and give existence to a rapidly 
fatal malady, without branding the article eaten 
with the name of unwholesome. Whence it ap- 
pears that green apples, corn, or unripe melons 
taken into the stomach in a crude, unripe state, 
will light up a cholera in a person predisposed to 
it, by the peculiar, but unknown internal condition 
of his body, in co-operation with the equally in- 
serutable state of the atmosphere. 

If I have made myself understood in this short 
essay on a recondite subject, which requires twice 
as many words to do it justice, the lesson to be 
drawn from it will be to avoid eating fruit in its 
green or imperfect state ; but correct its unhealthy 
erudity by the artificial ripening of culinary fire, 
in boiling, or baking, provided you do not include 
flour paste in the mess; always bearing in mind 
that whatever causes the sense of sickness, pain, 
sourness, or eructations of any kind, or a disagree- 
able sense of fulness—all, or either, are indications 
that the prime organ of health and comfort, the 
STOMACH, is in a condition to catch the evil tem- 
perament, or unhealthy state of the atmosphere. 
And may we always remember that ogsTa pRiN- 
crpis, is as good a rule in physic, as it is wise in 
morals, [** Meet the first beginnings of evil: or 
meet the disorder in the outset.” B. W. 

Cambridge, Aug. 24, 1833. 





EARLY RISING. 

Mary rising is a habit so easily acquired, so 
necessary to the despatch of every business, so ad- 
vantageous to health, and so important to devotion, 
that, except in cases of necessity, it cannot be dis- 
pensed with by any prudent and diligent man. 
Thanks be to the goodness of God, and the fos- 
tering hands of our kind parents, this habit is so 
formed in some of us, that we should think it a 
cruel punishment to be confined to our beds after 
the usual hour. Let us prize and preserve this 
profitable practice ; and Jet us habituate all our 
children and servants to consider lying in a bed af- 
ter daylight, as one of the ills of the aged and the 
sick, and not as an enjoyment to people in a state 
of perfect health. 

If any of us has been so unfortunate as to have 
acquired the idle habit of lying late in bed, let us 
get rid of it. Nothing is easier. A habit is noth- 
ing but a repetition of single acts; and bad habits 
are to be broke as they were formed, that is, by 
degrees. Let a person accustomed to sleep till 
eight in the morning, rise the first week in April at 
a quarter before eight, the second week at half 
after seven, the third at a quarter after seven, and 
the fourth at seven: let him continue this method 





in high health and in a salubrious state of the at- 





hour each week from sleep, and he will accom- 
plish the work that at first sight appears so difli- 
cult. It is not a stride, it is a succession of short 
steps, that conveys us from the foot to the top of 
a mountain. Early rising is a great gain of time; 
and should the learner just now supposed, rise all 
the harvest month at four instead of eight, he 
would make that month equal to five weeks of his 
former indolent life. 

Country business cannot be despatched without 
early rising. In spring, summer, and autumn, the 
cool of the morning is the time both for the pleas- 
ure and riddance of work ; and in the winter, the 
stores of the year are to be prepared for sale, and 
carried to market. The crop of next year, too, is 
to be set or prepared for. Every business worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well ; and as most busi- 
nesses consist of a multiplicity of affairs, it is im- 
possible to desentangle each from another, to put 
all in a regular train, and to arrange the whole so 
that nothing may be neglected. without coolness 
and clearness of thinking, os well as indefatigable 
application. The morning is necessary to all this ; 
and the time and the manner of setting out, gener- 
ally determines the success or the listlessness of 
the day. Besides, all businesses are subject to ac- 
cidents, and to set forward early is to provide for 
the repair, if not for the prevention of them. It 
is a fine saying of Job, ‘if my land ery against 
me, or the furrows thereof con.plain, let thistles 
grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 
barley.’ 

Lying long and late in bed impairs the health, 
generates diseases, and in the end destroys the 
lives of multitudes. It is an intemperance of the 
most pernicious kind, having nothing to recom- 
mend it, nothing to set against its ten thousand 
mischievous consequences, for to be asleep is to 
be dead for the time. This tyrannical habit attacks 
life in its essential power, it makes the blood for- 
ever its way, and creep lazy along the veins ; it re- 
laxes the fibres, unstrings the nerves, evaporates 
the animal spirits, saddens the soul, dulls the fan- 
cy, subdues and stupifies a man to such a degree, 
that he, the lord of the creation, hath no appetite for 
any thing in it, loathes labor, yawns for want of 
thought, trembles at the sight of a spider, and in 
the absence of that, at the creatures of his own 
gloomy imagination. In every view therefore, it 
was wise in the psalmist to say, ‘My voice shall 
be heard in the morning.’ 





SKIN AND STOMACH. 


Ler these two important organs be attended to 
in a proper manner, and all the diseases of sum- 
mer, cholera inclusive, will be avoided. The kind 
of attention to the skin consists in daily frictions 
with a coarse towel or flesh brush—tihe tepid or 
warm bath twice or at least once a week; or, in 
lieu of this, daily sponging the surface with salt 
and water with the chill taken off it, and then 
rubbing with a dry coarse towel. ‘The stomach 
will have justice done it by an avoidance of alco- 
holic drinks, the moderate use of tea and coffee, if 
such be habitually taken ; a due proportion of 
well boiled vegetables, with meat roasted or boiled 
—and on occasions in sanguine temperament, in a 
feverish habit of body, a moderate share of ripe 
cooked fruit—to the exclusion, however, of cher- 
ries and plums. In all cases where disease is 
present in a place, no kind of fruit, nor any new 
or unaccustomed article of diet whatever should 





till the end of July, subtracting one quarter of an 


be taken in the evening.—Journal of Health. 
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KENRICK’S ORCHARDIST. 


We are highly gratified to perceive, in Loudon’s 
Magazine, of June last, the following candid and 
favorable notice of the New American Orchardist 
by our Countryman and Friend Witiiam Ken- 
RICK. 

This will prove a very valuable manual to those 
in America who addict themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of fruits. It is for the Americans what Lind- 
ley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden is 
to the British, except that the present work con- 
fines itself to fruits. Its contents have been de- 
rived from considerable practical experience, re- 
search, and examjnation, in the subject, by the 
author and some friends of his; but it is still, in 
good proportion, a compilation from all the works 
which the author could procure on his subject, 
and the later of those published in England have 
been liberally drawn on. The author gives a list 
of the titles of the works he has had recourse to. 
There is a good deal of patriotism in the author’s 
feeling ; and he is anxious to promote the passion 
for, and emulation in gardening, which are now 
in America, on all sides kindling into resultful ac- 
tion. The book, too may prove useful to British 
gardeners, as a means of teaching them the quali- 
ties of certain American fruits. In the * Intro- 
duction” are these remarks :— ‘In England, 


however, they cannot duly appreciate the value of 


our native fruits, and those of other climates 
equally favored with us; their high northern lati- 
tude forbids it; although they have done wonders 
in counteracting the hostility of their seasons and 
climate. In their vast collection of fruits, which 
they have congregated from all climates, in their 
Horticultural Society’s Garden, at Chiswick, I 
find, by the Society’s calalogue for 1826, that 
they have at least fifty varieties of the native 
peaches of America, the selections from the ex- 
tensive native orchards of this fruit, raised in the 
middle and western states for distillation. All 
these, so fine in our climate, so much admired by 
travellers, are, with but two exceptions, rejected as 
‘worthless,’ not being adapted to their latitude, 
and not arriving to their full maturity and exeel- 
lence, even on the walls to which their cultivation 
is confined. (See vol. ii, No. 54, of the Pomo- 
logical Magazine.) Other varieties of native fruit, 
so superior in our own climate, are by them al- 
most as little noticed. ‘The apples of America, 
—the fine selections during two centuries, from 
the innumerable native orchards.” Not one sylla- 
ble of the above may require a qualifying question ; 
we would only, in perfect good humour, add an 
admired couplet from Goldsmith, which has now 
come to mind: 


‘Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam, 
His first best country ever is at home.” 


Another of Mr. Kenrick’s remarks should be quot- 
ed:—‘*The temperature of our climate, on our 
extensive Atlantic coast, differs considerably from 
those parts of Europe and of Afriea [which are] 
in corresponding latitudes.” ‘Towards the close 
of his book, the author sketches a list of foreign 
fruits, and foreign trees, ‘* which may be cultivat- 
ed in the south-western and southern states to the 
lat. of 25 deg.” and adds, ‘* Most of these, howev- 
er, may flourish in the middle states; and a small 
portion may succeed in the north-western and east- 
ern states to the latitude 43 deg.” 

The author dedicates his work ‘to the Hon. 
John Lowell, LL. D.,” who has, during the twen- 
ty-five years past, been a distinguished promoter 


of gardening and farming in America; and in the 
course of that time has ‘ extensively disseminated 
many valuable productions—the donations from 
T. A. Knight, Esq. [President of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society,] and from other sources.” 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS, &c. 
Splendid Bridge. Messrs. Gilson & Co, Read- 
ing, Penn. it is said, have entered into a contract 
for building a bridge over the Potomac river, at 
Washington city; for completing which they are 
to receive $1,400,000. It will be one mile long— 
to have forty arches, 42 piers. 


Flea-ology. Wappening in the Drug store, in 
this place, a few days since, we found one of our 
citizens procuring of the gentleman of the * pestle 
and mortar” a prescription to keep his house clear 
of Fieas! What think ye it was—Calomel or Ar- 
senic, or some deadly poison? It was the sweet 
smelling oil of penny-royal, which, it seems, will, 
if sprinkled over the floor, make these troublesome 
little insects keep at a respectable distance. This 


killing them, particularly when it is considered 
that oftentimes in “ pulling your finger on them 
they ain't there.” —St. Joseph’s Beacon. 


Corns. <A piece of tobacco, moistened with wa- 
ter, and bound upon the corn, acts as an effectual 
cure. We have tried it and found it so—have re- 
commended it to many others who have found the 
same relief. If you are afflicted, bind on the weed, 
do not ape the Chinese, and we wiil warrant you 
free from corns in six months.—.V. H. Spectator. 


Beef. The drovers have begun to purchase 
grass-fed cows in this vicinity. We are informed 
that the price paid is not far from $4,50 per 100, 
(probably short of that,) giving the owners about 
8 dollars per head more than they paid for farrow 
cows in the spring.—.Vorthampton Gaz. 


Strange Animal. An animal of strange cogno- 
men has repeatedly been seen in and about the 
woods at Hadley, (Upper Mills,) exciting no little 
curiosity in that vicinity. He is represented as 
larger than a Fox, of a brindled color, long hind 
legs and short front ones, and belongs to no spe- 
cies known about here. He is rather ferocious, 
and when seen in the road by two men between 
the Upper Miils and Sunderland, he growled an- 
grily, and seemed disposed to act on the offensive. 
No hunters have been able to get a shot at him; 
but dogs have been vanquished, and they refuse to 
renew the attack again. He is thought to be a 
species of the Kangaroo, going upon his long hind 
legs, by skipping and jumping. A general hunt 
is to be attempted in a few days, and if successful 
we may learn something more minute about him. 
—Northampton Courier. 


Milk Sickness. Mr. 'T. S. Hinde communicates 
to the Ohio State Journal, as the result of more 
than twenty years observation, that the cause of 
what is called the milk sickness is a wild vine re- 
sembling the poison oak vine. It grows as a 
shrub, is bushy at top; and in some instances at- 
taches itself to trees, though not as firmly as a 
creeper. Ile says, ‘* I have observed that the vine 
attached to trees bears a buff or yellowish berry, 
covered with a brownish skin. ‘The present sea- 
son having been wet, this vine is unusually plen- 
tiful, and cases of milk sickness have occurred 





earlier than common.” 


appears to be preferable to the Irishman’s mode of 





‘“Scot’s Mountain against the World !” was the 
triumphant exclamation of neighbor Ferguson, 
while he held an oat straw in his fist, “6 feet 54 
inches above the root.” Andrew Vansickle, Esq. 
left at our office an oat stalk, measuring 7 feet 54 
inches. This leaves Scot’s Mountain 12 inches on 
the back ground. The straw may be seen at this 
office. Beat this who can.— Belvidere N. J. Apollo. 

A disease is at present raging to a great extent 
amongst the cows in France. It is said that more 
than 20,000 have died. 

Superior Intelligence of the Dog and Elephant. 
The dog is the only brute animal that dreams, and 
he and the elephant the only quadrupeds that un- 
derstand looks, The elephant is the only animal 
that, besides man, feels sorrow ; the dog the only 
quadruped that has been brought to speak. Leib- 
nitz bears witness to a hound in Saxony, that 
could speak distinctly thirty words.—Med. Gaz. 

Silver Mines of Mexico. From an article in the 
last number of Silliman’s Journal, we learn that 
there are about 500 towns or principal places in 
Mexico, celebrated for the explorations of silver 
that surround them. ‘These 500 places compre- 
hend together about 3000 mines. The whole 
number of veins and masses in the exploration is 
between 4000 and 5000. The ore is generally in 
veins,—rarely in beds or masses, ‘The vein of 
Guanaxuato is the most extensive. It is from 120 
to 150 feet thick, and is explored in different pla- 
ces for a distance of nine miles. ‘The quantity of 
silver in the ores average from 3 to 4 ounces the 
quintal, or from 1-448 to 1-597th of the weight 
of ore. The annual produce of silver in Mexico 
during the last years of the 17th century, was 


1,134,424 Ibs. 





ST. JOHN’S WORT. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia U. 8. Ga- 
zette, Who writes from Bridgeport, N. J. under 
date of the 3d inst. says :— 

I left Camden a few days since, where I had had 
my horse at livery, and had proceeded so far as the 
first watering place, when I made a discovery that 
startled me. My horse—a favorite, noble fellow—- 
presented an appearance about the head that 
strongly reminded me of the bloody knobs of the 
pugilists who beat each other’s heads into a jelly 
as a matter of science. His face was apparently 
bruised shockingly, the skin all off, and as red as 
a boiled lobster. My excessive agitation and 
alarm was somewhat moderated when able to un- 
derstand the matter. It appears he must have 
been eating new hay, in which was mixed some 
leaves of that vile plant known as St. John’s Wort, 
and wherever that comes in contact with the white 
hair and skin of a horse, it operates like poison, 
making it as raw as would aqua fortis, while that 
portion of the hairand skin which partakes of any 
other color than white is entirely exempt. 

Of this strange fact I had often heard, but nev- 
er before saw it manifested. It was an offensive 
sight to the merciful master of the noble animal ; 
to see him throwing his head up, with his honest 
fuce like a raw beef-steak, broiling over hot Jersey 
saud and beneath a scorching sun; it was too 
much, It would be some consolation to witness a 
change of color, and this was immediately effected 
by athorough basting with sturgeon oil and gun- 
powder, said to be a sovereign remedy; a fact I 
mention for the information of those who may 
happen to have their horses stripped of that neces- 





sary article—a hide. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


desirable and necessary to settle all accounts pre- 
vious to the commencement of the present volume. 

The Farmer being much more expensive than 
most Papers, and not receiving support by adver- 


tances we suffer. Those who wish to pay for vol. 
12 in advance can pay our agents or remit any 
time during the present month, 

Those who remit $3, shall have the 50 cents 
carried to new account. Those Subscribers at a 
distance who are indebted for years back are very 
respectfully requested to remit by mail or other- 
wise. 

To the many friends we have who have promot- 
ed the good cause, we return our sincere thanks, 
—we hold them all in grateful recollection, 





SWINE. 

Tue following observations respecting this ugly, 
uncouth, but useful animal, are mostly condensed 
from a number of authors on both sides the Atlan- 
tic. 

It is best to begin to fatten hogs the latter part 
of August or beginning of September, so that they 
may be fit for the butcher before the weather be- 
comes very cold, as it is very difficult to put flesh 
on them in cold weather. 

When you commence fattening swine care 
should be used not to give thei more than they 
will eat with appetite. If they become cloyed their 
thriving is retarded, and there is danger from stag- 
gers and other diseases, Their troughs should be 
often replenished with a small quantity of food at 
a time, and kept always clean and well seasoned 
with salt. 

An English farmer fattened 8 pigs in the fol- 
lowing manner, which may be recommended in 
cases where a constant and regular attention can- 
not be given to feeding the animals. He placed 
two troughs in the stye: one he filled with raw 
potatoes, the other with peas, and gave no water. 
When the pigs were thirsty they ate the potatoes, 
In this way, it is probable that the animals would 
not only thrive without water, but needed no anti- 
mony, brimstone, nor other medical substances ; 
for raw potatoes, being cooling and loosening, might 
serve at once for food and for physic. Instead of 
peas, perhaps dry Indian corn, or what would be 
better Indian meal, might be substituted. This 
mode of management with swine was first recom- 
mended in the N. E. Farmer of Aug. 6, 1824, and 
we are glad to find that it has been adopted by a 
writer for the Northern Farmer, {see our No. 7, 
p-. 51.) 

Cunningham, in his Two Years in New South 
Wales relates—* I had often heard it said among 
sailors that pigs would fatten on coals, and although 
I had observed them very fond of munching up the 
coals and cinders that came in their way, still I 
conceived they might relish them more as a con- 
diment or medicine than as food, till I was assured 
by a worthy friend of mine, long in command of 
a ship, that he once knew of a pig’s being lost for 
several weeks in a vessel he commanded, and it 
was at last found to have tumbled into the coal- 


| food, 
We would inform our Subscribers that in con- ! 


sequence of the transfer of the Proprietorship of 
the N. E. Farmer, some months since, it becomes | 








hole, and there lived all that period’ without a sin- 
gle morsel of any thing to feed on but coals: on 





| being dragged out it was found as plump and fat 


as if it had been feasting on the most nutritious 
Another friend told me of a similar case, 
which came under his observation ; and although 
these may be solitary instances, yet they serve at 
least to show the wonderful facility which the 
stumachs of certain animals possess of adapting 
their digestive powers to such an extraordinary 


| species of food, and extracting wholesome nourish- 
, ‘T- | ment therefrom. 
tisements, unless we are favored with early remit- | 


When we consider coal, how- 
ever, to be a vegetable production, containing the 
constituent principles of fat, carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, Our surprise ceases. 

I always cause as many peas as I want for 
feeding my hogs, which are not a few in a year, 
to be regularly malted in the same manner, nearly, 
as my barley: this management has suceeeded 
very well with me. 

I have frequently given them to my horses, 
with which they agree very well, and are a heart- 
ening food.—Museum Rusticum, v. p. 110. 

Young pigs require warm meat to make them 
grow. Corn and cold water will make them sleek 
and healthy; but warm beverage is considered re- 
quisite to a quick growth.—Marshal’s Inland 
Counties. 

Every stye should have a rubbing post. Having 
occasion to shift two hogs out of a stye without 
one, into another with a post, accidentally put up 
to support the roof, I had a full opportunity of ob- 
serving its use. The animals when they went in 
were dirty, with broken ragged coats, and with 
dull heavy countenances. In a few days they 
cleared away their coats, cleaned their skins, and 
became sleeky haired ; the enjoyment of the post 
was discernible even in their looks ; in their live- 
liness and apparent contentment.—Ibid. 


From experience I have found that swine prefer 


lucerne to clover. I have experienced that nei- 
ther lucerne or clover of themselves are sufficient 
support for swine. A small quantity of corn, 
peas or beans, is certainly necessary to be given 
them. 

I have applied potatoes in different modes for 
feeding swine ; giving them whole or mashed in 
the water wherein they were boiled ; or in the last 
mode, with barley meal scalded and mixed in the 
trough. But from various and repeated experi- 
ments I have found the following the most profit- 
able method of applying potatoes, not only to the 
rearing, but likewise to the fattening of hogs; va- 
rying the quantity given according to the cireum- 
stances of rearing and fattening. 

When rearing, a small quantity of food given 
once or twice a day, with lucerne, clover, grass 
and offals, is sufficient. 

When fattening, a constant supply is essentially 
necessary, So as not to leave the troughs encum- 
bered with stale food, which should be cleared 
out, and given to store swine. 


An iron kettle is the most salutary for boiling | 


potatoes. Should time or convenience not permit 
to have it emptied for several days, no bad conse- 
quence can ensue. Copper, or copper and lead, 
are extremely dangerous, as they generate poison ; 
therefore they should be immediately emptied and 
cleaned. 

The method I have always adopted and always 
shall pursue until a better is pointed out, is, to fill 
about three parts of a large kettle with potatoes: 
I scatter over them about a peck and a half of bar- 











ley meal [or Indian meal], then fill the kettle with 
potatoes, adding just as much water as will cover 
them. Then the meal does not sink to the bottom 
of the kettle where it will encrust and burn, nor 
will it be liable to be wasted by boiling over. The 
nourishment of the meal is in a great degree ex- 
tracted by the water. After the potatoes are well 
boiled, let the whole be mixed and bruised in tubs, 
with a clean spade, so as to form a pulp. 
method, 
potatoes 





dy this 
all the nutritive powers of the meal and 
are incorporated, and thereby much easier 
digested, and the hogs require no water, 

In cold weather it should be given blood warm. 
The swine while fattening should be kept as clean 
as possible, and well supplied with dry litter. 
Twice or thrice a week add about three table 
spoonfuls of salt to each half bushel of their food, 
which assists digestion and promotes appetite. 
When too much salt is given it acts as a purgative, 
which prevents the deriving of due nourishment 
from food. 

About once a week I have mixed two table 
spoonfuls of madder, which prevents obstructions, 
acting as a diuretic and astringent. On some other 
day in the week, I give a spoonful or two of an 
equal quantity of flour of sulphur and saltpetre, 
well pounded and mixed, which purifies and cools 
the blood. These articles added to the food and 
given on separate days, entirely prevent measles, 
keep swine healthy, and cause them to fatten ex- 
peditiously. 

Hogs from the age of twelve to eighteen months 
are the most advantageously fed for fattening, as 
they have then attained their full growth, will re- 
quire less food, and fatten much more expeditious- 
ly than hogs which are younger. 

Food which has been rendered acid by fermen- 
tation has been frequently recommended in prefer- 
ence to that which is sweet for feeding swine, and 
we have been told by farmers who have practised 
the method that it is very beneficial. In order to 
effect the desirable degree of fermentation the fol- 
lowing process may be adopted. 

Steam or boil potatoes, mash them, and mix 
with the liquor, while scalding hot, oats, Indian 
meal, pea meal, or the meal of any other kind of 
grain. Have ready several tubs or other vessels 
to receive this wash, and when it is fermented to 
the proper degree give it to the animals. It should 
not stand till it has become very sour; and if the 
putrid fermentation has commenced it is nearly 
ruined. 

The following mode of procuring acidulated 
food for swine is pointed out by the celebrated 
Arthur Young. ‘ Grind the grain to meal, and 
mix it with water in cisterns made for that pur- 
pose, in the proportion of five bushels of meal in 
a hundred gallons of water ; the mass to be well 
stirred several times each day, till it has fermented 
aud become slightly acid, when it will be ready 
for use. In this way two or three cisterns must 
be kept for fermentation in succession ; and the 
profit will more than pay the expense.” 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The Harvest.—The New York Journal of Commerce 
says: “A gentleman who has returned from a tour 
through the western part of this State and Ohio, repre- 
sents the crops as most abundant, and says that absolute- 
ly one canal is not sufficient to convey the overplus to 
market.” 

In Maine a very heavy crop of hay has been general- 
ly secured in excellent order; wheat and oats are un- 
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commonly good ; potatoes very fine, and no doubt plen- 
ty of them. 
off in a great measure by frost. 


Indian corh is not ripe, and may be cut 
We understand there 
was a little frost in some places last week.—Aennebec 
Journal. 

Dr. Elisha Bartlett of Lowell, has been appointed to 
deliver the Address at the annual exhibition at Concord, 
Middlesex County, in October next. 

The annual meeting of the Strafford N. H. Agricultu- 
ral Society and Cattle Show, will be holden at the Lron 
Works Corner, so called, in the town of Gilmanton in 
said County, on the 2d and 3d days of October next, 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. on each of said days. 
On the first day will be the exhibition of stock and do- 
mestic articles, at 12 o’clock noon—2d day ploughing 
match and Address. 

Wheat. 
wheat from the amount sown, as has been harvested this 
The only thing to regret is, that more had not 


Seldom have we had such a bountiful crop of 


season. 
been sown in the Spring, for the crop of Indian corn 
will be very light, and there will probably be a greater 
demand for wheat than can be supplied from our own 
harvest.— Maine Farmer. 


The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society was to be holden at Philadelphia this 
day and tomorrow, the 11th and 12th inst. 

Mr. Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, has recently 
returned from his Northeastern excursion to Labrador, 
&c. A narrative of his adventures, discoveries, and sci- 
entific acquisitions, has been published in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

Prerriractions. Petrified ears of corn impregnated 
with silver, copper and other metals, have been found on 
heights where they do not grow. The trunk of a petri- 
fied tree has been found upon Mount Stella, in the coun- 
try of the Grisons, at 4000 feet above the height where 
the shrubs grow. In Spain, near the tower of Munda, 
at an elevation of 1500 feet above the sea, there exists 
entire beds of petrified wood. The impressions of plants 
found in Europe generally are those belonging to tropi- 
cal climates of Indiaand America. The strata in the en- 
virons of Paris have furnished sixty genera of fossil ani- 
mals. At Rotewick, in Sweden, 3000 feet above the 
sea, entire beds of fossil shells are found; also upon the 
summit of Mount Perdu 10,578 feet high, and the tops of 
the Andes 13,200 feet high, are covered with petrified 
oyster shells. Such are some of the facts showing that 
our globe has undergone great revolutions.’’? 





BOSTON FANEUIL MARKET, Sept. 11, 1833. 

Vegetables. 2 
ets. per lb. ; White Portugal Onions, $1 per bushel ; 
Carrots, 75 cts pr bus.; Beets, 75 cts pr bus. ; Cucum- 
bers, 6 to 8 cts pr doz; Turnips, 6 cts pr bunch; large 
Lima Beans, 25 cts pr qt; Saba, or small Lima Beans, 
20 ets. per qt.: Green Corn, 124 ets pr doz; Tomatoes, 
$1 per bus.; Pickles, 25 cts. per hundred. 


Potatoes, 50 ets per bushel; Squashes, 2 











BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A few Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
quainted with its medicinal properties, just received by Geo. 
C. Barrett, 51 and 52, North Market street. aug 28 








CLOVER SEED. 
4000 Ibs. Northern Clover Seed ,—500 Ibs. Southern ditto. 


For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 North 
Market street. al4 








GRASS SEEDS, 
(for fall sowing.) 


FOR sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 and 52 North 
Market Street. 


Clover, (Northern) —Herds Grass—Red Top—White Clo- 
pe (fine imported)—Lucerne, éec. &e.—Wholesale and Re- 


. 

THE Subscriber offers for sale a Farm -situated in the 
town of Marlboro’, Mass. about balf way between Howes’ 
Tavern and the Lower Meeting-House. It consists of 140 
acres of excellent land, with a large two-story Dwelling House, 
two Barns, Chaise and other Out-houses, with two fine Wells 
of Water. About 70 acres of the land is covered with a fine 
growth of the best quality of Wood ; the remainder, consisting 
of Mowing Lands, Tillage and Orcharding, is in a high state ot 
cultivation. It now supports 20 head of horned cattle, horses, 
swine, &c. 

For the last 25 years, this estate has been improved by Mr. 
William Wilson, deceased, and for 50 years previous thereto, 
it was known as * Munroe’s Tavern.” The excellent quality 
of its soil, the large and valuable quantity of wood, and its other 
numerous advantages, make it a most desirable situation for a 
farmer; While its situation (on the old road to Worcester, on 
which the travel is great, the distance from any other tavern 
aud its former notoriety as one,) makes it a no less desirable 
situation for a Tavern again. 

The above estate, free from all incumbrances whatever, will 
be sold on Friday the first day of November, unless previously 
disposed of by private sale. As also, at the same time, all the 
cattle, a large quantity of hay and grain, farming utensils, 4c. 
as are not previously disposed of. 

Terms of purchase made known on the day of sale. Like- 
wise, several other lots of land belonging to the same estate, 
will be sold at the same time. 

JOSIAH WILSON, Administrator. 

For further information, apply to WEBBER WILSON, on 
the premises, or to Messrs. LOT WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
No. 46 Central Wharf. sep ll 





IMPROVED HEARING TRUMPET. 

THIS Instrument possesses the valuable property of con- 
ducting Sound tn an infinitely more distinct and agreeable man- 
ner, than any of the numerous contrivances which have been 
devised for the assistance of those who are afflicted with imper- 
fection of the sense of hearing. From its flexibility it becomes 
as portable as the common Hearing Trumpets, and affords the 
additional advantage of rendering conversation as distinct be- 
tween persous who are removed to the full extent of the Tube, 
as with those who are immediately near each other.—For sale 
by E. WIGHT, Druggist, 46 Milk st. opposite Federal st. 

sept 11 eowOw 





IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 

FOR sale, one three year old bull of a brown color, 2 year- 
ling bulls both red, 3 bull calves 1 red, 1 red and white, and | 
wholly white, also 3 two year old heifers, 2 roan and 1 brown 
and white, 3 yearling heifers, 1 roan, 1 red and white, and one 
flecked. ‘The dams of the above have given more than 20 
qurrts of milk a day on grass only. 

Also, 2 bull calves, one bright-red, and one red and white. 
They are all descended from the famous imported Bulls, 
Bolivar and Coelebs, and from cows of imported stocks. 

For mikers, working oxen or Beef, this stock is considered 
2d to none:in New England. Inquire of Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, 
Office of the N. E. Farmer. optf 





PATENT GRATER CIDER MILL. 
DANIEL LELAND having purchased the patent of the 
above named Mills, would call the attention of Farmers and 
others in this vicinity, to the undersigned certificates of their 
ments, and feels confident that they are superior to any other 
in use, for grinding apples. 

These Mills are drawn by one horse. Six, eight, ten, and 
twelve feet wheels are used, some with one and some two 
drums. They may be placed in a building, and so fixed as to 
grind upon the press, or into a trough. The following certifi- 
cates will probably give the public some proof of their value. 
“This may certify that we the subscribers have made use of 
Joel Farnum’s Patent Grater Cider Mill, for three years past. 
We grind a cheese of cider in one quarter of the time we did 
in the old mill; it grinds better, makes more and better cider ; 
we grind upon the press, and save the shoveling of the pumice, 
and the juice may be extracted in Jess time. 

JOHN CLARK, 2d. 
Medway, August 8, 1835. JAMES P. CLARK. 
“ This may certify that we the subscribers, have used the 
above named machine for three years Jast past, and approve of 
the plan of grinding apples. We save one third part of labour 
and time in grinding and laying up a cheese of cider. It grinds 
better than the old mills generally do, the cider is clearer and 
contains less sediment; the cider is pressed out in less time, 
and the mills are kept in repair at less expense than the old 
mills. AARON LELAND. 
Sherburne, Aug. 9, 1833. JOSEPH P. LELAND. 
“This may certify, that 1 have assisted in the making of ci- 
der in the above named mills, and consider it a valuable im- 
rovement in the making of cider. Atone time we ground and 
aid up, apples sufficient for eight barrels of cider, in forty 
minutes, by the watch. We save one half of the time, in 
grinding and laying up the cheese. 
Sherburne, Aug. 9, 1833. JOTHAM W. ROGERS. 
For further particulars apply to J. R Newt, Agricultural 
Warehouse, where Mills, are on hand, or will be furnished at 
short notice, or to Danret LevLanp, Sherburne. 





VALUABLE FARM AT _— OR PRIVATE 
SA 


PRICES 





OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

















Sherburne, Aug. 1833. 


FROM TO 
APPLES,early, . . «© + « « barrel ,2 0 
BEANS, white, . | bushel | 2 10) 1 374 
BEEF, mess, | barrel | 11 75) 12 Ov 
Cargo, No. 1, | ” 8 dt | 8 75 
OOUNO, <.s - 6 4 ws as 6 50) 6 7% 
SUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, } pound | 14} 15 
Cumesne, mew milk,. ...+ e« | 46 & 4 
fourmeal,. ».s «© © « | “ | 34 5 
skimmed milk, . . . . ss | 3) 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . “e 34} 39 
southern, geese, . . - | ve 3D} 45 
Foax,American,, ....+ +] 9) 124 
FPLAXSEED,. : none bushel | 
FLouR, Genesee, cash. barre] 5 75) 5 87 


faltimore, Howard street, 








| 600) 68 
Baltimore, wharf, |} none 
Alexandria, . cok ye ‘iets.. 5 87; 6 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . | bushel 72 73 
southern yellow, ° | ee | bi 68 
white, — | 65} 66 
PR GS + sn ee ee ol Se Oe 75 80 
Serkey,.« s 4 a a | 65 7 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) | “ | 33} 3b 
Hay, (best English,) old, | ton 19 00) 20 00 
best English, New, | “ | 18 00) 19 
Eastern screwed, } / 122 OO 18 08 
DOGG... « «+ - » « + +.» 1 ee 10) BO 
Hops, Ist quality . . . . « + | pound 18 20 
Hors, 2d quality oe , « 16 i8 
LARD, Boston, Ist sort, pound 94} 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . ; 46 8 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, ae. 13} 20 
6 upper, | Ib. 23} 2 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . { pound 17} 19 
ae upper, ie 7 18) 2 
Philadelphia, sole, } pound | 23) 27 
Baltimore,sole, . . . | “ | 23 2¢ 
LIME, eee. cd tex | cask 146) 120 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, | barrel | 19 00; 20 00 
Navy, Mess,. ; | 14 00; 15 00 
Bone, middlings, . | ee | 15 00) 16 06 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass te | bushel 2 50; 2 67 
Red Top, northern, . <4) a oe 
Red Clover, northern, pound | 2) 1S 
ae southern, . . none | | 
TALLOW, tried, ee ee ew | 10 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound | 62) 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, | " 79} 1b 
Merino, ths washed, .°. | “ | 52 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . | ” 5 50 
Mermo, quarter, | “6 42) +o 
Native washed, . . . | “ 38] 40 
Pulled superfine, | 55} 60 
; Ist Lambs, ; 47} 50 
<2 ¢ oe 35) 4) 
3d ‘ ee “ SO; 338 
stSpmning,. . . se | 42) 43 
Southern pulled wool is generally ' ! 
5 ets. less per Ib. y 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, , woe pound 11) 1 
southern, és “6 } 10) + 
Pork, whole hogs, — “| 6 7 
POULTRY, . . et. Ss “eo | rf it 
Butter, (tub) * ' iea eS eS 16 7 
lump, best,. ae ear 23} 25 
Eaes,. oa . . . | dozen | 15} 16 
PoTATOES, common, a lee | bushel | wo} » 
CIDER, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 00| 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Serr. 9, 188. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day, 780 Beef Cattle, 140 Stores, 3130 
Sheep, and 290 Swine. About 75 Beef Cattle remain unsold, 
most of which are ordinary. 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—Last week's priceswere not sup- 
ported ; a very few only brought the highest prices. We quote 
prime at $5a575; good at450a5; thm at3a425] 

Cows and Calves. We noticed sales at $19, 20, 24, 28, and 
one, very fine, at $45. 

Sheep.—Sales quick ; lots were taken at $1 37, 1 50, 1 67, 
1 71, 1 88, 2 00, 2 25, and 2 33. 

Swine.—Several lots were taken at about 5 c. for Sows and 
Barrows selected ; at retail 5e. for Sows and 6e. for Barrows. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 

they can have their volumes neatly half-bound and lettered, at 

15 — volume, by leaving them at the Farmer Office. 
july 1 
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MISCELLANY. 





For the New England Farmer. 
To — 


On, say not so—I would not take 





A crown, if that must be 
Areason why my heart should break 
The vows it made to thee. 


While virtue, with intent benign, 
Makes human weal her care, 
And in thy bosom finds a shrine, 
My heart shall worship there. 


Nor time, nor circumstance, nor aught 
Of fate’s unkind decree, 

Shall bring “ oblivion of a thought ’— 
One kindly thought of thee. 


Oh! say not so—this world would be, 
A waste—if that were true, 

A wilderness—at least to me ; 
Not so, perhaps——to you; 


For thousand sources of delight, 
And other flowers as sweet, 
Ope to your yet unwearied sight, 


And spring beneath your feet. 





Oh, say not so not always dies 
The stem, when fade the flowers.— 
A brighter spring and sunnier skies, 
Where never cloud was known to rise, 
Shall wake to life this bud of ours. 





The following elegant Impromptu was laid on the table of 
the Mass. Hor. Society, at a recent exhibition of Fruits Flow- 
ers, &c. Weunderstand that it was written by Mr.— Williams 
of Cambridge, who, though an aged, is it seems not an unsuc- 
eessful suitor of the Muse. 

Wuen Ceres with Pomona join 
Their bounty with the cluster’d vine, 
The velvet Peach and melting Pear 
Contributes each a liberal share ; 
And all the minor fruits present 
Their most delicious complement, 

It may be ask’d, with such a store, 
Can Epicureans wish for more ? 





THE JEW JEwW’D. 

Ir was observed that a certain covetous rich 
man never invited any person to dine with him. 
*T will lay a wager,’ said a wag, ‘that I get an in- 
vitation from him.’ The wager being accepted, 
he goes the next day to the rich man’s house about 
the time he was known to sit down to dinner, and 
tells the servant that he must speak with his mas- 
ter immediately, for that he could save him a 
thousand pounds. ‘Sir,’ says the servant to his 
master, ‘here is a man in a great hurry to speak 
with you, who says he can save you a thousand 
pounds.” Out comes the master, ‘what is 
that you say sir, that you can save me a thousand 
pounds?’ ‘Yessir, I can, but I see you are at 
dinner ; I will go myself and dine, and call again.’ 
*O pray, sir, take dinner with me.’ ¢ Sir, I shall be 
troublesome.’ ‘ Not at all. Not at all. The 
invitation was accepted. As soon as dinner was 
over, and the family retired, ‘ well sir,’ says the 
man of the house, ‘ now to our business. Pray let 
me know how [am to save his thousand!pounds ?? 
‘Why sir,’ said the other, ‘I hear you have a 
daughter to dispose of in marriage.’ ‘I have.’ 
* And you intend to portion her with ten thousand 
pounds,’ ‘Idoso.’ *¢ Then sir, let me have her 
with nine thousand.’ The master of the house 
rose in a passion and turned him out of doors. 





Ir was a fine sentence of Cobbett, a pearl 
among pebbles, in which he asserts that he has 
never suffered any thing, although often disgraced 
in the eyes of the world, condemned by the tri- 
bunals of his country, fined by his king, impris- 
oned by his courts, and every way degraded in his 
relations with society—because ‘he had felt no 
trouble at home, and in his family—because his 
wife loved, and assiduously cherished and com- 
forted him, his children revered, his domestics re- 
spected and served him faithtully—Salem Gaz. 





Paternal Solicitude. A young man, to whom 
Corneille was to give his daughter in marriage, be- 
ing unable, from the state of his affairs, to carry the 
match into effect, came one morning to her fath- 
er’s house to inform him of it. He penetrated as 
far as the poet’s study, for the purpose of explain- 
ing the motives of his conduct. ‘*Well sir,” re- 
plied Corneille, ‘could you not have communica- 
ted all this to my wife without interrupting me ? 
Ascend into her chamber, for I understand noth- 
ing about such affairs.” 





Lord Byron. It may not be generally known 
that the present Lord Chancellor Brougham is the 
real author of the famous article in the Edinburgh 
Review, on Byron’s Juvenile production, ** Hours 
of Idleness,” for which Jeffrey was so severely tak- 
en to task in the satire, “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” We have this fact from an 
authority on which we can place the utmost reli- 
ance.— Edinburgh Observer. 





“1 Deacon corrected by a Drunkard. We have 
noticed in some of our exchange papers, an anec- 
dote of which the following is the substance. 
Names are omitted, because we have not the copy 
at hand. An old toper who was sensible of the ill 
consequences to himself and others of too great fa- 
cilities for obtaining rum, held out by those whose 
example ought to be good, called one evening on 
a rum merchant, Dea. B , to get his bottle 
replenished. After the Deacon had drawn the liq- 
uor, and while he was pocketing the pay,—**Dea- 
con,—(said the toper,) what do you suppose I saw 
in imagination while you were drawing the rum ?” 
—*I don’t know (said the other,) what was it ?” 
‘*Why, (said the toper,) I thought I saw the dev- 
il leaning over you, and as he grinned a ghastly 
smile, exclaimed, ‘T'hat’s the Deacon for me!’ ” 





Tue following is said to be the origin of nine 
tailors making a man:—A beggar stopped at a 
shop where nine tailors were at work, and craved 
charity of them; each contributed his mite, and 
presented the beggar with the sum total. The 
beggar, thanking them for their kindness, said they 
had made a man of him. 





Ilow often have I told you, that fools do more 
mischief in the world than villians. A villain is 
generally possessed of sense, and does not deal in 
defamation, unless he can thereby attain some end. 
But a fool is continually prating.—I merely go out 
of a rascal’s road, but I conceal myself from a 
blockhead.—Kotzebue’s Happy-Family. 





POPULAR FALLACIES. 
TuereE is a wonderful vigor in a popular falla- 
cy. When the world has once got hold of a lie, 
it is astonishing how hard it is to get it out of the 
world. You beat it about the head till it seems 





to have given up the ghost; and lo! the next day 
it is as healthy as ever again. The best example 
of the vitality of a fine saying which has the ad- 
vantage of being a fallacy, is in the overhackneyed 
piece of nonsense attributed to Archimedes, viz: 
‘¢ that he could move the earth, if he had any 
place at a distance from it to fix a prop for his ley- 
er.” Your excellency knows that this is one of 
the standard allusions, one of the necessary stock 
in trade, for all orators, poets and newspaper 
writers ; and persons, whenever they meet with it, 
take Archimedes for an extraordinary great man, 
and ery, * Lord, how wonderful!” Now, if 
Archimedes had found his place, his prop and his 
lever, and if he could have moved with the swift- 
ness of a cannon ball, 480 miles every hour, it 
would have taken him just 44,963,540,000,000 
years to have raised the earth one inch! And yet 
people will go on quoting absurdity as gospel— 
wondering at the wisdom of Archimedes.—Eng- 
land and the English. 





RUSSIA DIAPERS, at $2 a Piece. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER has just received 1000 pairs 
Russia Diaper 1-2 ell. Selected in Russia by Wim. Ropes, 
Esq. expressly for the reiail trade of Boston, which are offered 
for sale for cash only, at414 Washington Street. a 20 





PETTICOAT ROBES, at 3s. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER has just received 500 three 
breadth Petticoat Robes for 3s. For cash only at 414 Wash- 
ington St. a 20 





BUCKTHORNS. 
10,000 Buckthorns of thrifty growth, from two to three feet 
high, for sale—apply at this office. aug 14 





HEARTH RUGS. 

THE Subscriber has received 12 bales splendid American 
Hearth Rugs, Manufactured at the Tarrifiville Factory, ex- 
pressly for the subseriber, who offers them at arate as much 
below the English prices, as they are superior in patterns and 
quality. 

Persons wishing Rugs to match any carpet, will find desira- 
ble patterns by calling on the subscriber, and can have manu- 
factured for them at short notice any variety of patterns they 
ean wish, by leaving them at 414 Washington street. 


septd 3t ELIAB STONE BREWER. 





BROOKS’ PATENT SILK SPINNER. 
THE public attention is invited to this machine. Itis adapt- 
edto domestic use, is simple in its construction, occupies a 
small space, and may be used to advantage by women and 
children. This machine may be obtained by applying to T. 
R. NEWELL, at the Agricultural! Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Boston; or to the Patentee, ADAM BROOKS. 
Scituate, July 22, 1833. 

















THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of fifty cents. 

(= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

AGENTS. 

New York—G. Tuorzsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W a. THorBuURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—1. I. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥.—Wn. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wicut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goopvwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield. Ms. —E. Ep warps, Merchant. 
Newburyport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me-—Coiman, Hotpren & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me—Wnm. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S.—P.J. Hotiann, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. BENT. 
St. Louis—Gro. Hotton. 





Printed for Geo. C. Barrett by Forp & DamreLt 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 


ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrert, at the Agricul 
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arehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 
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